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Toward an Estimate 
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During the 14 years of Leonid Brezhnev’s rule, the 
Soviet Union’s international position and the interna- 
tional setting in which it exists have altered consid- 
erably. One of the most significant alterations has 
been the growth of the Kremlin’s international prestige 
and influence. Soviet leaders have pointed out that 
few major international issues exist today in which the 
Kremlin’s voice plays no role, an observation with 
which Western leaders reluctantly concur. As the 
Soviet Union draws near the end of the Brezhnev era 
and confronts the problem of political succession once 
again, it is time to assess the state of the world as the 
aging Soviet leader and his colleagues view it. 

The Soviet worldview ( Mirovozzrenie ) has immedi- 
ate pertinence to the ongoing Western debate over 
Soviet capabilities and intentions. While it belabors 
the obvious to point out that numerous factors influ- 
ence Soviet foreign policy behavior, it must not be 
overlooked that one of the more significant influences 
inevitably is the Kremlin’s view of the international 
system and the place which the Kremlin believes it 
occupies within that system. This essay seeks to 
develop an estimate of the Soviet Mirovozzrenie. 

Problems and Pitfalls 

When one attempts to determine the Soviet percep- 
tion of an issue, event, or situation, the question 
inevitably arises of how “real” perceptions may be 
separated from propaganda. This is a legitimate and 
serious concern, and no simple answer is possible. Any 
attempt to determine a Soviet perception must take 
into account the foreign, domestic, ideological, and 
material situations that exist at a particular time, 
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and must additionally involve open Soviet communi- 
cations, particularly speeches of leaders, articles in 
major journals and newspapers, and media broadcasts. 
Changes in Soviet policy — foreign, domestic, military, 
economic, and so forth — provide one means of 
observing possible alterations in Soviet perceptions, as 
do the “clues,” as Donald S. Zagoria calls them, that 
exist within open Soviet communications. 1 Still, 
changes and clues may be caused by myriad factors 
other than changed perceptions. Thus, despite one’s 
best efforts, a totally objective separation of real 
perceptions and propaganda is impossible. 

A degree of subjectivity is consequently inevitable 
in any assessment of Soviet perceptions. This limits 
the accuracy — and consequently the use — of such 
efforts. Nonetheless, to declare that “we don’t really 
know what the Soviets think,” as one Administration 
planner recently did, 2 is to overstate the case. It is 
possible to develop a rough estimate of the Soviet 
point of view. While this estimate will never be 
foolproof, it nevertheless will give a better understand- 
ing of the Kremlin’s perspective. 

The problem of developing an understanding of 
Soviet perceptions is compounded by the apparent 
growth of specialized interest groups within the Soviet 
bureaucracy, each with its own parochial viewpoint. 
Both Soviet and Western observers have commented 
on this phenomenon. The secretive nature of the 
Soviet decision-making process consequently makes it 
impossible to know whether and to what degree a 



1 For a deeper discussion of these clues, see Donald S.-Zagoria, 
The Sino- Soviet Conflict, 1956-61 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1962), pp. 30-34. 
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